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T* is the full perſuaſion of * Public that 


you will not ſuffer a ſecond Seſſion to 


elapſe without making the promiſed reform 


in the Police: The preſent foftem was, in a 


late debate, pronounced to be e and 


„„ „ „ 


ficient.” The hiſtory of the laſt winter renders 


a proviſion for the next, a meaſure abſolutely 
neceſſary. The ſhort-ſighted policy of hanging 
has been fried, and that of tranſportation, which 


is only one degree better, is now called for. 


Is there to be no end of expedients for di- 
miniſhing the» number of His Majeſty's 
ſubjects? Are death and tranſportation to con- 
tinue the only inſtruments of executive power 
in this country, while vigilance and prevention, 


which would prevent the neceflity for both, are 


wholly diſregarded ? The preſent Government 
have given us better hopes. The Solicitor- 
General's Bill of laſt year promiſed a plan 
of prevention and ſecurity. The Iriſh Par- 

lament 


( iv ) 


liament have adopted that plan, verbatim; 


it was pronounced by the Lord Chancellor: 


and Chief Juſtice of that Kingdom to be the 
beſt Bill that had been ſeen in that Houſe, 
and its regulations to be perfectly conſiſtent 
with the law of the land, and the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution. 3 


After this, we cannot be t to believe | 


that the Metropolis, for which it was originally 
defigned, ſhould be deprived of its benefit. — 
That it ſhould be the laſt of His Majeſty's do- 
minions to receive the protection of a ſyſtema- 


tic and temperate Police, is ſufficiently diſ- 


graceful. 

The following Letters are collected from 
a Newſpaper. As they ſeem to place in a 
proper view the defects of the preſent Police» 
and the corrections · intended by the late Bill, 
they may very properly be preſented to the 
public eye at this crifis, when a Bill is ex- 
pected to be ſpeedily introduced into the 
Houſe of Commons. 

They are ſubmitted more particularly to 
your conſideration, as tho perſon on whom 
every plan of reform is to depend for its beſt 


jupport. 
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delivered to a Grand Jury by a Judge on 
the Bench, is, I confeſs, ſingular; but 
when a Magiſtrate, availing himſelf of his ſitua- 
tion, chuſes ro mix obſervations, that are, by his 
own acknowledgment, foreign to the buſineſs of 
the Court; when he takes upon him, in an ad- 
dreſs to a Grand Jury, to pronounce a bitter Phi- 


lippic on the whole body of Juſtices, and paſſes 


«= general 


N Y animadverſion upon a ſolemn Charge 


LOS. SD OO a 


Es] 
general imputations on political meaſures; he ſeems 
no longer to expect the protection of the Bench. 
You, Sir, have gone a ſtep further, and by print. 
ing your Charge, have fairly ſubmitted to a tri- 
bunal almoſt as great as your own; I mean, the 
judgment of the Public. 

Your publication, however, has been ſomewhat 
tardy. A Charge delivered at the September ſe flion 
d es not make its appearance till the eve of the 
January ſeſſion, and then is circulated with great 
caution and ſome partiality. The thing itſelf, ac- 
cording to my information, has undergone ſuch 
corrections, as to become rather a pamphlet upon 
the ſame ſubject with your Charge, than the Charge 
itſelf ; which, is an additional conſideration to make 
it a fair object of public diſcuſſion, 

The great deſign of this laboured Charge is cer- 
tainly to prevent any eſtabliſhment of the intended 
Police; in order to which, you aim at enforcing 
the following topics :—Firſt, that the Police Bill 
was in itſelf improper ; and ſecondly, that the pre- 
ſent laws are adequate to the preſervation of the 
peace, if duly executed. i 
1 ſhall beg leave to make ſome remarks upon the 
manner in which you have treated theſe two topice, 
beginning with, that which you ſeem to think by 
much the moſt important. 

The grave face with which you vouch the au- 
thority of Juſtices and Aldermen againſt the Police 


Bill, may perhaps become a gentleman who is at 
Mes OT the 
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the head of the Quarter Seſſion ; but perſons who 
found their pretenſions to gravity on different con- 
ſiderations, will not ſuffer their own opinions to be 
outfaced with ſuch affectation. Ir is well Known, 
Sir, what ſort of meeting of the Juſtices of Mid- 
dleſex that was, to which you allude; how mature!y 
they conſidered the plan of Police; and in Hat mane 
ner they expreſſed their diſapprobation of the very prin- 
ciple of it. However numerous and however reſ- 
perable that meeting was, ſure I am that the latter 
deſcription was not warranted, at leaſt by the ex- 
amination or conſideration they gave to the Bill: nor 
could the former deſcription qualify them, or any 
other ſet of men, for ſuch an undertaking at all. 
In point of fad, there was no examination or con- 
ſideration whatever, I ſpeak from information as 
good as that you received reſpecting the Surrey 
Juſtices, when | ſay that, after the ſubſtance of the 
Bill had been opened and commented upon by you, 
as Chairman, and certain reſolutions were pro- 
poſed, they paſſed of courſe; not one perſon tak- 
ing the trouble to ſay a ſyllable in favour of the 
meaſure, Indeed a meaſure whoſe object was to 
deprive many gentlemen prelent of great emolu- 
ments, and all of ſome ſuppoſed importance, was 
not likely to have a numerozs body of voluntary ad- 
vocates. The Miniſtry, however, judged wiſely 
in not making a party, as you know they eaſily 
might, if they had ſo pleaſed, even among the very 
perions whoſe conduct was the object of reforma- 


B 2 tion: 


[ 4 ] 
tion: the whole body of Juſtices was therefore left 
to the impulle of their own imaginations, and they 
acted accordingly. 


As you miſlead your readers in ſtating the opi.! 


nion of the Middleſex Juſtices where you were pre- 
ſent, ſo are you miſled yourſelf, not to lay worſe, 
in what you ſay concerning the City. It is known 
to all perſons in this town, and was known long 
before your Charge in September, that the reſolu. 
tions to which the City of London had come,. with 
ſuch fatal precipitation, were formed on the peruſal 
of a mangled copy of the Bill, which had been com- 
municated to them by a miſtake : to this copy, and 
not to the Bill brought in, or ever intended to be 
brought into the Houſe, did their reſolutions and 
their petition to the Houſe apply. This muſt have 
been known to you, who, as I remember, joined 
Mr. Hammett in the converſation which aroſe in 
the Houſe concerning the differences between the 
real Bill and this falſe copy. The City came to no 
other reſolutions, nor to the very time when I am 
now writing is their opinion upon the Police Bill 
known to the Public. This being the fact, 
known to yourſelf, and known to the whole town, 
I was aſtoniſhed to find you aſſert roundly, that 
« the City of London are equally averſe to it, ard 
have expreſſed their diſl ke in very pointed terms.“ 
Whatſoever courage this ſuppoſed concurrence of 
ſentiment may give your brother Juſtices, I believe 


you will not be much thanked by the citizens them- 
lelves : 
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ſelves; for I underſtand, that ſome of the moſt 
zealous and beſt informed among the Magittrates 
of that reſpectable city have expreſſed much regret, 
that the terms of diſapprobation, which had been 
dictated by a miſtake, ſhould be undeſervedly ap- 
plied to a meaſure wholly unexceptionable; and 
that they had undeſignedly been made enemies to 
a plan which they had not conlidered, nor even 
ſeen. 

As to the opinion of the Surrey Juſtices, that the 
preſent laws are ſufficient for all the purpoſes of pro- 
teftion and ſecurity to the Public, J have nothing to 
object to it at preſent ; nor to the Noble Lord who 
preſided at that meeting, and who, you ſay, is cox- 
FESSEDLY ene of the ableſt Crown-lawyers in this king- 
dom, except by proteſting that it is upon no con- 
feſſion of mine. 

Having recapitulated theſe authorities againſt the 
Police Bill, you add, what ſcems to follow very 
oddly, © Ir is not our province, at this time, to de- 
liberate on the neceſſity or propriety of that Bill.” 
It certainly is a ſhort way of controverſy to con- 
clude from authority, rather than from argument 
and this method is better calculated for what is 
delivered ex cathedrd, as your Charge was. Bur 
even a Charge loſes much of its oracular credir, if 
its general poſitions are not coherent : for which 
reaſon, I think you hazard yourſelf in the -re- 
mainder of the ſame paragraph. ** Suffice it to ſay, 
that it has been in general diſapproved of by the 


Very 


| [6 ] 
very perſons it is ſaid to have been deſigned for the 
protection of.” Now, Sir, the Juſtices of Mid- 
dleſex and Surrey, and the Court of Aldermen, 
who, and who alone, even by your own account, 
have diſapproved the Bill, do not, in my judgment, 
ſeem to be the very perſons for whoſe protection it 
was deſigned; but ſome of them were manifeſtly 
the very perſons againſt whom the Public were in- 
tended to be protected; and it was the Public which 
was to be protected by the Police Bill, whether 
againſt the open or ſecret plunderer, the violence 
of robbery, or the peculation of office. 

This Public, which has no ſiniſter intereſt, no 
private conſiderations to gratify, is not ſo eaſily 
rouſed to declare its ſentiments, as thoſe who are 
actuated by ſuch motives ; bur its ſentiments are 
notwithſtanding known : and you may be aſſured, 
that the ſolicitude of thoſe who felt an alarm at the 
approach of reformation, has been viewed, by the 
Ampartial Publie, with equal ridicule and con- 
8 5 

After availing yourſelf of the authorities which 
you ſeem to think are adverſe to the Police Bill, 
and after declaring that it was not “ your province 
to deliberate on its propriety,” you are ſeduced by 
the attraction of an obſervation, which you, no 
doubt, thought had the appearance of argument; 
and, becauſe it is the only thing in 'your whole 
Charge which looks like a reaſon againſt the Police 
Bill, I cannot refrain from ſtating it. After con- 
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juring the Juſtices to exert themſelves in enforcing 
the preſent laws, you go on to ſay, that © ſhould 
the intended Police Bill be executed diligently, as 
no doubt it would, while a novelty, and ſhould 
the diſtrict of the Metropolis be ſecured, and ſome 
thieves driven out; yet what aſſiſtance would it be 
to thoſe who live out of the diſtrict ? Their ſitua- 
tion,” you ſay, would be more alarming, and 
more dangerous than it is at preſent.“ P. 19.— 
In anſwer to this curious remark, I ſhall beg 
leave to put one or two queſtions. Suppoſe, Sir, 
your Juſtices were to exert themſelves as long as di- 
I'gence was a novelty, what better ſecurity would 
there be for a continuance of their endeavours, * 
than the endeavours of thoſe who act under the 
Police Bill ? and what ſecurity would the country 
have that the ſhort-lived diligence of the Juſtice 
would nor, by driving out /ome thieves, render the 
ſituation of thoſe who live out of the diſtrict, more 


alarming and dangerous than before ? 


The ſame anſwer will do ia both caſes: the 
thieves cannot ſubſiſt long, if at all, in the coun- 
try; and if they could, it is no reaſon againſt ſe- 
curing the town (which at any rate 1s the great 
ſource of iniquity), any more than it would have 
been a good argument againſt the building of your 
new Seſſion-houſe at Clerkenwell, to ſay, that ſuch 
a new building would be no accommodation to 
the Juſtices of Northumberland or of Cornwall. 


Not 


C0 


{ : 
| Not to take up any more of your time at pre- = 
| ſent, I ſhall defer what I have further to ſay upon v7 
this celebrated Philippic of yours, called a Charge, A 
; 4 
till another opportunity. bw 
\ : . | : 
I am, Sir, yours, ( 
An INHABITANT or WESTMINSTER. 0 
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O much for your arguments, as well as your 
authorities, to. ſhew that the Police Bill was 
in icſelf improper. The other topic which you 
inſiſt upon with great confidence, is grounded on 
an obſervation which, becauſe in ſome reſpect well- 
founded, is likely enough to have followers; though 
you are greatly miſtaken if you think that all, who 
aſſent to that poſition, agree with you in reprobat- 
ing the Police Bill.“ We want no new laws,” 
ſay you, „we have penal laws enough already.” 
The number of our laws is a grievance felt by 
every one; but every new law is not therefore to 
be reviled, as adding to the number: if ſo, an 
outcry might be raiſed. againſt a new law, which 
had no other object than to methodiſe and ſimpli- 
fy thoſe already made, and which therefore was of 
a tendency to diminiſh the number, or at leaſt the 
inconvenience of the old ones. It does not appear 
but that the Police Bill was of this nature. It 
might be a ſyſtem of regulations for the Metro- 
polis, to which, and to which only, the Magi- 
ſtrate was to look for his authority, without weary- 
ing himſelf in turning over the Statute- book from 
one end to the other. | 
C In 


( uw 1 

In fact, the Police Bill contains no novelty what- 
ſever; it is merely for the enactment of certain 
points of the old law known to every body wha 

knows any thing, and for the appointment of pro- 
per perſons, with a regular ſubordination of offices 
for the due adminiſtration of the ſubſiſting law; 
and to clamour againſt chis Bill as a new law, muſt 
ſhew much ignorance, or ſomething much worſe 
than that. 

But, Sir, I do not intend to ſtate your meaning 
ſo falſely, as to make you an enemy to all new laws. 
Your poſition 1s, that the preſent laws are adequate 
to the purpoſes of public ſecurity, if properly ex- 
ecuted; and the conſideration of the ſubject, in 
this hypothetical way, carries you into many» ob- 

| ſervations on the preſent reigning enormities, the 
laws now in being for the prevention and puniſh” 
ment of them, and the inactivity of the Magiſ- 
trates; the ſum of which is, that © the neglect of 
the Fuſtices is the principal cauſe of all the robberies 
and daring offences which happen every night and 
day.”—Page 13. To all this I am very ready to 
ſubſcribe. But I cannot help expreſſing my aftoniſh- 
ment that a perſon who ſeems to have ſo lively an 
impreſſion of the eyils to be cured, and of the want 
of activity in the preſent Magiſtrates, ſhould re- 
tain any hope that a reform can be effected with- 
out the aſſiſtance of perſons of a different deſcrip- 


tion, who ſhould be ſubjected to ſuch ſanction as 
would 
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would ſecure their conſtant exertions in protecting 


the Public. OS 
The Public have long thought that the preſent ſet 


of Magiſtrates have been endured with great pa- 
tience, You, in your Addreſs, ſeem to think the 
ſame z though, like a true Chriſtian preacher, you, 
in tenderneſs for them, rather make it a ground of 
ſober admonition and exhortation to amend their 
future lives, Their paſt omiſſions are pictured in 
the moſt lively colours; the points in which re- 
form is moſt needed are inculcated wich minute- 
neſs; and you conjure them to make an experiment 
of their beſt endeavours to do their duty, You 
conclude theſe ſerious injunctions with an intima- 
tion, that after all this advice, #f they ſtill perſiſt in 
their former ways, they would deſerve, even in 
your opinion, “to have maſters put over their 
heads.” This menace, which at once conſigned 
many quiet gentlemen to the ſecular arm of the 
Police Bill, ſeems to have been ſince repenced of; 
for at the diſtance of three months, when this in- 
tended experiment had not even been attempted, 
and your conſtituents to the place of Chairman 
ſhould, by your own ſentence, ſtand convicted as 
unprofitable ſervants, to be puniſhed or removed by 
their maſters, it is not to be found in the printed 
Addreſs which you have juſt circulated, and which 
you entitle the Addreſs that the Juſtices and Grand 
Jury deſired might be printed. 


C 2 Not- 
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Notwithſtanding, therefore, you have animad- 
verted upon the inſufficiency of the Juſtices as freely 
as their greateſt enemy could have done, it plainly 
appears that you meant to correct them with ten- 
derneſs. But your tenderneſs and chaſtiſement 
ſeem to be equally thrown away: for, I would 
aſk you, has your Charge, after the experiment of 
three months, produced any one endeavour at re- 
form? Has one vagrant been prevented from be- 
coming a robber or a ſtrumpet? or one pickpocket 
from being a houi:breaker? Has che door cf 
any one receiver been watched all night? Has one 
public-houſe of ill- fame been refuted its licence at 
the laſt licencing-day, or been prevented from ſuf- 
fering gaming or other diſorders? Has the number 
of priſoners at the Old-Bailey decreaſed ? Can we 
walk the public ſtreets with ſafety? We all know 
that every one of theſe queſtions can be anſwered 
no otherwiſe than in the negative. 

And yet, ſhould a new Police Bill make its ap- 
pearance this Seſſion, theſe very Juſtices, and you 
at their head, will have the aſſurance to make re- 
preſentation againſt unneceſſary and dangerous re- 
forms. What lamentable remonſtrances ſhall we 
hear, to ſave the ſinking dignity of the antient Com- 
mon-law Magiſtrates, who cannot fall without 
making a fatal breach in the conſtitution ! This 
and the like parade will be ſupported with the re- 
petition of what we heard laſt July ; ſome of which 


has 
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has had the good fortune of being already repeated 
in your Charge. 

We ſhall then be told by one, that the Juſtices 
can do all that is neceſſary to be done : By another, 
that the Vagrant Act is perfectly ſufficient : By 
another, that caution in licenſing alehouſes is all 
that is wanted : By another—take away the fees of 
Juſtices. One, declaiming againſt pardons, ad- 
viſes to hang all thieves ; another, to hang the trad- 
ing Juſtices : One, to leave all Juſtice-bulineſs to 
gentlemen of independent fortunes; another, to 
profeſſional perſons, who ſhould have liberal ſala- 
ries. No, ſays another, they are hirelings, and 
cannot ſerve ſo well as thoſe who act without ſala- 
ries: And this I have obſerved to be urged moſt 
ſtrongly by perſons who have amaſſed great for- 
tunes, becauſe they never did any thing in their 
lives, either public or private, without being paid, 
Theſe, and a thouſand other imaginations, which 
we ſhall all hear too ſoon, will be ſtarted by the 
Juſtices, when the time arrives. 

This difference of opinion is only a counterpart 
of the want of union and concert among the Ma- 
giſtrates in almoſt all other inſtances; which conſi- 
. deration alone makes them the moſt unfit perſons 
to look to for reform and ſteadineſs in matters of 
police ; and ſhews how neceſſary it is that ſome au- 
thority ſhould be deviſed to combine, direct, and 


controul, ſuch a looſe crowd of jarcing and con- 
tending individuals. 


It 


a 

It ſeems to me, that the Police Bill was framed 

after long experience that the Juſtices neither 
could, nor would, of themſelves, reform the po- 
lice of this town, as you vainly recommend, and 
ſeem to hope in your Charge; and I think it 
promiſed, with a few alterations, to correct all 
thoſe evils which the Juſtices, by your account, 
had produced in the metropolis. I know, Sir, that 
I need not enter into a diſcuſſion of that Bill in 
order to apprize you of its merits; you know them 
perfectly well; and when you condeſcend to repeat 
the ſentiments of the Middleſex Juſtices, who are 
ſaid to diſapprove its very principle, you know, as 
* well as I, that ſuch myſterious language is better 
| calculated to conceal, than diſcover the real opi- 
nion of the ſpeaker. 

A Bill containing ſo much various matter, which 
belonged to three different articles of regulation, 
| could not eaſily, even with all the analytical ſaga- 

| city of the whole bench of Juſtices, be reduced to 

any one pr nciple ; unleſs indeed to that of he pub- 

lic good: and how far your brother Juſtices may 

be averſe to ſuch a deſign, you, who know them 
* beſt, can form the beſt judgment. 

But, Sir, let me requeſt you to conſider what 
this Bill really was. After marking the limits of 
the diſtrict to which it was to extend, and dividing 
it into nine diviſions, the Bill might be conſidered 
as containing three heads of regulation—11t; the 


a appointment of a Board of Police; 2dly, the ap- 
1 | pointment 
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1 
pointment of Juſtices Offices in each diviſion; and, 
zdly, the appointment of a more frequent Seflion. 
In the Board of Commiſſioners of Police, it was 
meant the Public ſhould enjoy, what it has never 
yet ſeen, a fer of perſons who were paid, and 
whoſe duty therefore it would be, to watch over 
the peace of the town, and, as the Act directs, 
« to enforce all laws which have been made for the 
prevention of offences againſt the peace, and the 
ſpeedy proſecution and puniſhment of the ſame;“ 
which in a few words comprehends all the particu- 
lars you give in your Charge to your Juſtices, arid 
a great deal more. Theſe Commiſſioners would be 


better able to execute this truſt than the Juſtices, 


for many reaſons; more particularly becauſe they 
were not to be interrupted by taking examinations, 
or hearing and determining, as the Juſtices are. 
In order to diſcharge this great duty, the Commiſ- 
ſioners were to appoint a ſtrong patrole in each di- 
viſion : they were to receive intelligence from all 
the Juſtices Offices in the diſtrict ; which would 
make their Board an office of intelligence to the 
whole diſtrict. They and their officers had powers 
given them to ſearch for felons, receivers, vagrants 
&c. analogous to thoſe reſiding in Juſtices of Peace 
at common-law. 

Secondly, the Juſtices were reſtrained from ad- 
ing any where but at a public gffice, to be appoint- 
ed in each diviſion, at which ſome Juſtices were to 
be appointed with ſalaries, to be always attendant 

and 


11 

and acceſſible, to tranſact buſinefs; one of whom 
was to be reſident. The reſiding Juſtice was to ac- 
count to the Commiſſioners for all fees. 41. 
The Old Bailey Seſſiuns and the Quarter Seſſions 
were to be held weekly, or once a fortnight, or 
every three weeks, as might be thought moſt 
proper. 


This is the outline of the three heads of the Bill; 


and the regulations thereby intended, ſeem to be 
founded on fuch principles as are, generally ad- 
mitted among all ſenſible and diſintereſted men to 
be right: © an active and vigilant Police the pure 
and incorrupt adminiſtration. of juſtice—and a 


ſpeedy puniſhment of offenders.” It is not eaſy to 
determine whether all, or which of theſe principles 
it is that the Middleſex Juſtices have diſapproved. 
In order to decypher the preciſe meaning of their 
diſapprobation of its principle, it will be neceſlary to 
conſider, with your leave, ſome points with which 
you are very well acquainted, and which I ſhall 
bring to your recollection in my next Letter. 


I am, SIR, 
Your's, & c. 


AN InNHABITANT OF WESTMINSTER; 


LETTER 
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81 R, January, 1786. 
HE acting Juſtices of the Peace, like all 
other perſons who ſerve the Public, whether 

they expect it or not, are certainly paid in ſome 
way. One man is paid in ſolid money; another is 
ſufficiently rewarded by the importance and parade 
of his ſituation; and ſome are glad to get both. 
The acting Magiſtrates in this Metropolis are all 
paid in one of theſe three ways. 

It has happened that the direct Jucrative line of 
practice, from various reaſons, too well known to 
be mentioned, is not taken by thoſg, who ſet more 
value upon their character than their purie; and ſuch 
are contented to be rewarded with the 7mportance 
and parade of acting as independent gentlemen, with 
a very ſmall dividend of pecuniary compenſation. 
Indeed I am told that ſome gentlemen are at an ex- 
pence beyond what the fees produce, for the ſup- 
port of their office, Such gentlemen muſt feel an 
additional ſatisfaction in fo ſerving their country; 
and, I take for granted, make up the balance with 
a proportionate ſet- off of importance on the other 
lide of the account. 

When the Police Bill came before this mixed 
body to be diſcuſſed, every one, as is uſual, viewed 
D it 


EN ] 

it with an eye as well to his preſent ſituation as to 
his future proſpects. The gentleman who preferred 
the direct lucrative line of practice, ſaw nothing in 
this Bill that anſwered his purpoſe. To change a 
thriving trade for a dead ſalary not half its value, 
was a lcrious reformation indeed! But gentlemen 
of this deſcription, not thinking it prudent to ex- 
pole themſelves to ſuſpicions of ſordidntſs, without 
a hope of being much attended to, did not raiſe 
the open oppoſition that might be expected to a 
ſcheme ſo deſtructive to them; and it would have 
b-en unreaſonable to expect from them a concur- 
rence in the fort of approbation given by the gen- 
tlemen I ſhall next mention. 

The gentlemen in the ſecond and third claſs, as 
well as thoſe who are ſuppoſed to be driven to the 
neceſſity of balancing the account between them- 
ſelves and the Public in ſo unprofitable a way, 
perceived very judiciouſly, that this Bill, like 
other ſchemes of reformation, had in it ſomething 
good and ſomething bad. In the appointment of 
Tuſtices to act in certain offices with ſalaries, and 
without the emolument of fees, they ſaw ſomething 
which favoured their pretenſions, and ſeemed to 
promiſe an improvement of their ſituation, They 
jaw that juſtice being no longer a trade, the diſre- 
putable part of the Magiſtracy, and the diſre pute 
they brought upon their brethren, would inſtantly 
vaniſh, and that their own 7iporiance would have 


ſpace to extend itſelf.— What was ſtill better, the 
inde- 


#6 he 
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independent gentlemen of the ſecond and third 
claſs might, perhaps, be an appointed Juſtice with 
a falary, and thus might add emolument to his im- 
portance, without tarniſhing his honour. 

Imprefſed with theſe ideas, it was held by the 
mecting of Juſtices (who, you know, conſiſted 
principally of perſons within the two laſt deſcrip- 
tions), that the appointment of Tuſtices Offices, 
as above mentioned, would be a wiſe regulation : 
though it ſhould be remarked, in ſo doing, they 
took not the leaſt notice that this was a part of the 
Police Bill; determined not to owe any obligation 
to a meaſure which in its other regulations not only 
thwarted their former importance, but threw upon 
them ſuch new burthens of duty as would perhaps 
more than over balance their new-acquired ſalaries. 
This was felt more ſorely by the claſs of curious 
calculators before mentioned, who, not meaning to 
aim at any emolument, would receive no conlider- 
ation to compenſate for the portion of importance 
and parade which they loſt in having no public of- 
fice of their own. 

To make a due entry of all proceedings; to fend 
regular intelligence to the Commiſſioners of Police; 
to account to em for their fees; to obſerve their 
directions in what manner to act in roots; to attend 


the Seſſion once a- werk; to act no where but at a 


public office z—all theſe, beſides being reſtraints, 
carried ſuch marks of ſubordination, as the Juilices 
could not be expected to applaud. They aw with 


indigna- 
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' indignation that this new ſcheme of Police required 


a Juſtice to ſurrender a very large ſhare of that im- 
portance, eaſe, and inadlivity, which every one en- 
joys in the preſent ſtate of nature, where there 
is neither dependence, connection, or reſponſibility ; 
and therefore they held that the Bill(except ſo much 
as they choſe to purloin, becauſe it favoured their 
natural diſpoſition and habits) was to be oppoſed 
in toto. The reaſons of their diſapprobation could 
not be ſtated with decency; ſome device there- 
fore muſt be uſed to diſcredit the meaſure, This 
was done in general terms, which- conveyed, as 
you are pleaſed to expreſs it, a diſapprobation of 
its principle. 

Thus far of the diſapprobation of the very 
principle of the bill“ and of the principles of 
thoſe very men who diſapproved it: which expla- 
nation I entered into, not for your information, you 


may be ſure; but as you, in your Charge to the 


Grand Jury, have taken occaſion to inſtru the 


Juſtices in their duty, I chuſe to take a ſimilar li- 


berty in my obſervations on your Charge, for the 
purpoſe of informing the Public on points that per- 
haps were not thoroughly conſidered before. When 
viewed in this light, the ſelf. denying reſolution of 
the Juſtices about fees, will not appear ſuch a ſymp. 
tom of purity and public ſpirit, as to entitle them 
to the credit of oppoſing the other parts of the Bill 
upon principle only. 


I beg 


E 

I beg, Sir, to aſk you, whether, after the expe- 
riment of the laſt three * months, you think the pre- 
ſent ſet of Juſtices are to be left ro themſelves any 
longer, nach leſs to be gratiſied with the accom- 
modation of a new eſtabliſhment, ſuited to their 
own ideas? I mean a number of Offices, one in 
each diviſion, acting wholly independent of each 
other, without any head or ſuperintendence to fa- 
cilitate a co-operation among them, upon ſome ſort 
of ſyſtem, for the public good ? I would aſk whe- 
ther ſuch an eſtabliſhment would not confirm all 
the evils of the preſent lax and unconnected Ma- 
giſtracy, whoſe jealouſies, envies and bickerings 
about the partial views of their reſpective Offices, 
are already a great cauſe, that the ſmall efforts they 
d make, can never produce much benefit to the 
Public. That they ſhould attempt to perpetuate and 
ſtrengthen ſuch an unmanageable and diſcordant 
mats, and that their attempt ſhould be patronized 
by any perſon of ſenſe and impartiality, in or out of 
the Houſe of Commons, mult appear aſtoniſhing and 
mylterious ; more particularly when a ſcheme is 
brought forward, which, by collecting the abilities 
and endeavours of every Magiſtrate to one point, 
would infallibly lead them all to act in concert; 
and thus upon the baſis of union, co-operation and 
harmony, form a ſyſtem of Police that would ef- 
fectually ſecure the perſon and property of the ſub- 


* Four months moſs have now elapſed, 


ject 
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ject from violence and depredation, and render the 
Magiſtrates who effected it, truly reſpectable. 


I am, Sirs, your's, &c. 


Ax INxHABIT¹ANT or WESTMINSTER, 


* 


SIR, January, 17gb. 


AM inclined to think that at laſt you are diſ- 
poſed to agree with me. By circulating your 
printed Charge at ſuch a critical juncture, juſt be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament, you certainly 
meant to intimate to the Juſlices that, having made 
no ule of the interyal allowed them for amendment, 
their time was now come, and they muſt be prepared 
to meet the denunciation you paſſed upon them. 
Permit me, Sir, to do that for you which the tender- 
neſs of your nature would not ſuffer you to do 
completely your ſelf: former Judges have been hea- 
vily puniſhed for mitigating a ſmall fine to a ſtill 
ſmaller: your compaſſion, on the contrary, will, 
no doubt, be gratefully rewarded by thoſe who are 
your conſtituents to the Chair, and the principal 
among your conſtituents to Parliament, T hat 
your 
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your remuneration may not be prevented through 
any harſh inſtance of rigid juſtice performed by 
yourſelf, I will readily take the deed into- my 
hands; I ſhall therefore, with your leave, amend 
the printed record of your Charge by the paper book 
from which you ſpoke it, and fhall write in black 
letters, that “the Juſtices having been tried for 
te three months “ longer, and being found wanting, 
they muſt have maſters put over their hoads, or 
ebe diſmiſſed as unprofitable ſervants.” 

However, notwithſtanding my ſentence, or even 
your's, the Middleſex Juſtices, like other perſons 
who are about to be deprived of their eaſe or emo- 
ment, will, I dare ſay, make ſome ſtruggle to de- 
feat a retyrmation that is to poſtpone both to the 
public goqd. This will be attempted under ſuch 
plauſible ptetences as they may think will ſound 
belt, In defence of themſelves they will talk of 
the dignity of a Juſtice—of the old Common-Law 
Mag iftrates—of the Conſtitution. As to the Bill, 
ſhould it be the ſame as the former, they will call 
it a breach of the conſticution—they will ſay it is 
novel to apprehend felons, &c. in the night—thar 
breaking open houſes to ſearch for felons, &c. is 
unlawtul—that the whole is a French Police—ge- 


_ neral warrants, &c. &c. &c,—that trying men 


once a week is inquiſitorial, Star- Chamber, &c. 
&c. &c. In ſhort, that © thoſe of his Majeſty's 


* They have now been tried ſeven months, and no 
amendment produced. 


6 ſubjects 
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« ſubjetts who have the misfortune to reſide in 
ce the diſtrict, will have no civil liberty remaining 
„ after ſuch a Bill is paſſed.” If they chuſe to 
be more conciſe, they will ſay, © The objections 
* to the Bill are ſo many and Important, that it 
« will be unneceſſary to enter into particulars ; 
ee but they diſapprove the Ty er e of the 

3 
'You and I know * well what all theſe fine 
things mean; and they were ſo hackneyed and 
laughed at in the month of July, that I have no 
apprehenſion of their meaning not being perfectly 
underitood by the Public, ſhould they be repeated 
by any ſet of men 'whatſo:ver. All who hear ſuch 
pretences, and who ſce ſuch ſolicitude in a parti- 
cular deſcription of men, cannot fail of ſuſpecting 
ſome private intereſt to be at the bottom; and it 
requires no great ſhare of diſcernment to diſcover 
what that private intefeſt is. You know, Sir, that 
the emoluments of 'thoſe who mike a trade of Jul. 
tice, and the importance and eaſe of thoſe inde- 
p:ndent gentlemen who make a parade of it, with- 
out being of any uſe to the Pablic, are the great 
motives with. the. Juſtices for oppoſing a ſcheme 
which is to deſtroy both,—You know that the Of- 
ficers of the Seſſion have a like reaſon for diſliking 
à ſcheme of reform, that, in all probability, will 
decreaſe the buſineſs of the Seſſion ; and all have a 
common intereſt in. preventing the additional trou- 
ble of holding a frequent Seſſion. The wiſhes of 
| all 
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all theſe people engage their particular friends and 
patrons to join in the cry. It extends no farther; 
for except the Juſtices, and their immediate con- 


nections, there is not to be found an opponent to 


reform. 

The Juſtices of Middleſex are not the firſt who 
have put their own eaſe and emolument in compe- 
tition with truth and the public good, under the 


appearance of principle. 
remember an inſtance which ſtrikes me as par- 


ticularly applicable to the ſituation of your brother 


Juſtices and their leader, on the preſent occaſion, 
and becauſe it is in a book, which, though written 
for the inſtruction of us all, is not ſo often at hand 
as Burn's Juſtice, I will give you the ſtory at 


I:ngth : 


« And at the ſame time there aroſe no ſmall ſtir 


that way. 

For a certain man, named Demetrius, a filver : 
ſmith, which made filver ſhrines for Diana, brought 
no ſinall gain unto the craftſmen : | 


* Whom he called together, with the workmen 


of like occupation, and ſaid, Sirs, ye know that by 
this craft we have our wealth: 

Moreover, ye ſee and hear, that not alone at 
Epheſus, but almoſt throughout all Aſia, this 
Paul hath perſuaded and turned away much people, 


laying, that they be no gods which are made with 


hands: 
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So that not only this our craft is in danger 
to be ſet at nought; but alſo that the temple of 
the great goddeſs Diana ſhould be deſpiſed, and 
her magnificence ſhould be deſtroyed, whom all 
Aſia and the world worſhippeth. 

“And when they heard theſe ſayings, they 
were full of wrath, and cried out, ſaying, Great 
1s Diana of the Epheſians, 

And the whole city was filled with confuſion : 
and having caught Gaius and Ariſtarchus, men of 
Macedonia, Paul's companions in travel, they 
ruſhed with one accord into the Theatre. 

And when Paul would have entered in unto 
the people, the diſciples ſuffered him not. 

And certain of the chicf of Aſia, which were 
his friends, ſent unto him, deſiring him that he 
would not adventure himſelf into the Theatre, 

Some therefore cried one thing, and ſome another : 
for the aſſembly was confuſed, and the more part knew 
not wherefore they wwers come together, 

& And they drew Alexander out of the multi- 
tude, the Jews putting him forward. And Alex- 
ander -beckoned with the hand, and would have 
made his defence unto the people. 

« But when they knew that he was a Jew, all 
with one voice about the ſpace of two hours cried 
out, Great is Diana of the Epheſians. 


% And when the Tews Clerk had appeaſe] the 
people, he faid, Ye men of Epheſus, what man is 
there that knoweth not how that the city of the 

Epheſians 
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Epheſians is a worſhipper of the great Goddeſs 
Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter. 

«« Sceing then that theſe things cannot be ſpoken 
againſt, ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing raſbly. 

For ye have brought hither theſe men, which 
are neither robbers of churches, nor yet blaſphe- 
mers of your Goddels, 

« Wherefore if Demetrius, and the craftſmen 
which are with him, have a matter againſt any man, 
the law is open, and there are deputies; let them 


implc.d one another. 


* Bur if ye enquire any thing concerning other 
matters, it ſhould be determined in a lawful aſ- 
ſcmbly. : 

„For we are in danger to be called in queſtion for 
this day's uproar, there being no cauſe whereby we 
may give an account of this concourſe. 


And when he had thus ſpoken, he diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly.” 


AcTs, CHAP. 19, VER, 23, 


Whenever Demetrius and the craftſmen attempt 
to raiſe an intereſted and unjuſt clamour againſt a 
meaſure that has the public good for its object, I 
hope they may meet with a Town Clerk, or ſome 
other public officer, as diſcreet as him at Epheſus, 
and that they will follow his prudent advice. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
E 2 | E yp 2 
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41 R, May, 1786. 


+ occaſion of my addreſſing you in this 
public manner, was to animadvert on the ſin- 
gular attack which you were pleaſed to make on the 
Police Bill of laſt Seffion. A late event has brought 
you once more to.my mind; I mean the ſucceſs of 
the ſame Bill in the Iriſh Parliament. 

After combating your opinion and that of your 
brother Juſtices, upon the authority of my own 
anonymous aſſertions, it is but juſtice to you, as 
well as to mylelf, to vouch the ſanction that my 
poor opinion has juſt received from the Legiſlature 
of Ireland. The Bill for the regulation of the Po- 
lice of Dublin contains the whole of the Bill pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Commons laſt Seſſion ; to- 
gether with ſuch additional clauſes as were dictated 
by the exigency of local circumſtances. The Bill 
was brought into the Commons on a Monday, 
paſſed the Wedneſday ſe'nnight, and the following 
Wedneſday it paſſed the Lords likewiſe; ſo that it 
went through both Houſes in a fortnight and two 
days. The majorities with which it was ſupport- 
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ed, were as remarkable as the facillty with which 


it paſſed through every debate. 

This Bill, which you and your brother Juſtices 
choſe to condemn, was declared by the Chief Juſtice 
of Ireland to have no enemies but ignorance and 
prejudice. He ſaid it was founded on the law of the 
1and, and the ſpirit of the conſtitution; he thought 
it wholly unexceptionable; and declared he ſhould 
be proud to be the author of every clauſe in it. 
The Lord Chancellor diſcovered himſelf as warm an 
advocate in favour of the Bill, declaring it the beſt 
he had ſeen during the twenty years he had ſat 
in that Houſe. If you wiſh to know farther 
what was ſaid in this debate, I refer you to the 
[riſh news-papers, which are my authorities fot 
what I have faid, and may farther ſay on this 
{ubject, 

- Bur, Sir, this Bill did not fail of producing the 
{ame fatal effects in Ireland that it did in this coun- 
try; it not only had for its opponents ignorance 
and prejudice, but it had alto the ſame hypocriſy, 
falſehood, and forgery, which were practiſed againſt 
it here. We found men in that country, as well as 
this, who in other reſpects paſſed for perſons of fair 
dealing and integrity, no ſooner interpoſe to reſiſt 
this meaſure, than they were inſtantly infected: - any 
thing was to be ſaid or done, rather than not ſhew 
their malice againſt the Police Bill. A patriotic gen- 
tleman, of great probity and honour (upon any ſub- 

ject 
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ject but that of Police) told the Houſe of Com. 
mons roundly, that Mr, Pitt withdrew the Engliſh 
Police Bill becauſe the Aldermen of London dif- 
approyed it. 

This was the gentleman who was ſo miſled 
by his Engliſh friends as to read the peætition of 
the City of London as an argument againſt the Bill. 


But this is a delicate paſſage in the hiſtory of that 


fatal Bill, which cannot be inſiſted upon without 
involving you in a very ſevere cenſure, You are 
one; of thoſe who have propagated the belief that 
the Aldermen of London petitioned againſt the Bill 
really brought into Parliament, and not againſt a 
falſe copy, which was never brought or intended to 
be brought in. I have already, in a former Letter, 
made ſuch obſcrvations upon your conduct in that 
particular, that I ſhall row ſay nothing further up- 
on it; truſting that the Iriſh gentlemen who have 
been duped by ſuch an impoſition, will reſent it up- 
on thoſe who praCtiſed it, in the ſame manner in 
which they vindicate their honour upon other oc- 
caſions. 

Even ſhould this retribution * diſtributed among 
all thoſe who deſerve it, the number who have been 
abuſed is fo great, that I am afraid the example 
would be very terrible. For a great number of the 
citizens and frecholders of Dublin were duped into 
a perſuaſion, that theirs was a common cauſe with 
the citizens of London, and have accordingly tran- 


ſcribed i into their petition, a ſmart invective out of the 
petition 
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1 
petition of the City of London, complaining, as 
they thought, of the ſame new and extraordinary 
and arbitrary Bill which the citizens of London 
thought was to fall upon them. 

Such was the mummery of Oppoſition in Ireland, 
and to ſuch cauſes on this ſide the water is that, 
farce to be attributed. I hope, Sir, that theſe ex- 
amples will contribute to make you, and perſons 
in public. ſituations like you, more cautious how 
they give their countenance and credit to ill- found- 
ed opinions, eſpecially if they have a dangerous 
tendency. 412 

You ſeem to be particularly unfortunate on theſe 
public occafions, I do not doubt but it was 
with the belt intention that you threw out an opi- 
nion in a great Aſſembly reſpecting the legality of 
confining convicts of a certain deſcription in the 
Hulks. But this, like the good intention of thoſe 


who framed the Police Bill, was made an ill uſe of 


by the very perſons for whoſe protection it was Prin- 
cipally deſigned. | See before, pages 5 and 6]. The con- 
victs, when informed that the Chairman of the Seſ- 
ſion was on their ſide, refuſed to conform; they 
caballed, remonſtrated, and were proceeding to 
open violence, when Mr. Campbell was obliged to ' 
interpoſe with that neceſſary ſcheme of Police, which, 
though arzizrary and tyrannical, is neither new nor 
ex/racrdinary : ſome ſtrokes of a cutlaſs, and a 
{traiter confinement, were the conſequences of this 


ill- timed interpretation of an Act of Parliament. 
As 


ti } 
As far as I can collect from the very imperfect 


reports of the Iriſh debates in the news-papers, it 
ſeems, that the principal encouragement to the 


light oppoſition there made, aroſe from the ſup- 


poſed oppoſition made by the City of London to 
the ſame meaſure, and the ſuppoſed relinquiſhment 
of it in obedience to ſuch oppoſition; Both which 
are known by you, and by every body who knows 
any thing of that Bill, 20 be utterly falſe. You 
know that the real Bill was not ſcen by the City 
when they came to reſolutions, and petitioned a- 
gainſt it ; that the Bill was withdrawn on account 
of an error in parliamentary form; that it was not 
in the Houſe when. the petition from the City was 
preſented; and that it was not reſumed becauſe the 
Seſſions was ſo far advanced, as to make every one 
happy that they had fairly got rid of a Bill that 
promiſed much diſcuſſion. 

Conſidering the Iriſh Oppoſition had ſo bright 
an example before theif eyes as the unerring judg- 
ment of the Court of twenty-four Aldermen and the 
Recorder of London, I think they caught as little 
fire as could be expected, in ſuch an animating and 
glorious cauſe as the defence of their civil and 
chartrred rights. There was only one of them who 
exhibited any thing worthy of that venerable Courr. 

Mr. Grattan, when he ſaid, that /atoyers were not 
the beſt judges of the conſtitution, certainly meant no 
more than to retail the wit of your colleague in par- 
liament, who defines the conflitution, to be every thing 
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that is not law. And I would recommend to the 
City, if they ſhould be diſpoſed to give hard names 
to the next Police Bill, to take care how they ule 
ſo vague an expreſſion as unconſtitutional, leſt they 
ſhould be conſtrued to paſs as undeſigned a com- 


pliment on the new Bill, as they have an undeſigned 
cenſure upon the old one. 


SI R, May, 1786. 


4 5 O the encomium paſſed on the Police Bill by 
the two Law Lords in the Iriſh Houſe of 
Lords, I might add, that the Solicitor-General 
told the Houſe of Commons laſt Seſſion, that it 
had been approved by the firſt Lawyers on and off 
the Bench in Weſtminſter- Hall. 

To make this intelligible to all capacities, and 
do away at once the idea which deſigning men 
have propagated of the Bill containing new and 
extraordinary powers; let me beg you to caſt your 
eye over the following Comparative Statement of 
the;powers exerciſed as the law now ſtands, and 
thote! given to the Commiſſioners of Police by the 
Bill, 
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As a recommendation of that Statement, I can 
aſſure you, that it is executed by no Lawyer, who 
might be ſuſpected, perhaps, of making out his 
point from obſcure authorities ; but it is done by 
a man of plain and good ſenſe, from no books bur 


Blackſtone and Burn, which he then looked into for 
the firſt time, 


Powers veſted in Juſtices of Peace and Commiſſioners of 
Revenue, as the law not ſtands, 


T. Juſtices of Peace can apprehend, or grant 
warrants for apprehending, any telons or perſons 
ſuſpected of felony, and for ſearching for ſtolen 
goods, &c. &c, They are alſo impowered 
to examine, and to commit or diſcharge, per- 
ſons ſo apprehended, by virtue of their own war- 
rants, They have -both a miniſterial and a judicial 
authority. 


II. A Juſtice's warrant to apprehend felons, or 


perſons ſuſpected of felony, or to ſearch for {ſtolen 
| goods, authoriſes the officer entruſted with thecex- 


ecution of it, to break open doors, where the 


. entrance 


Powers propoſed to be veſted in the Commiſſioners of Po- 


lice, according ts the new Plan. 


= 
IJ. The Commiſſioners of Police are ſimply to 
have the power of Juſtices of Peace for the 
Diſtrict of the Metropolis, as far as concerns the 
apprchending, or granting warrants to apprehend 
any felons, &c. &c. but they are not held to exa- 
mine, and to commir or diſcharge. On the con- 
trary, it is poſitively expreſſed, that they ſhall di- 
rect “all and every perſon or perſons making 
- * complaint, to apply to the Juſtice or Juſtices act- 
ing within the diviſion where the cauſe of com- 
„ plaint ſhall have ariſen.” They are to poſſeſs, 
therefore, the miniſterial, but not the judicial au- 
thority of Juſtices, 
_ II. A warrant from the Commiſſioners of Police 
' hill give the ſame authority as the warrant of any 
other Juſtice now confers ; only with this reſtriction, 
that it all not authorize breaking open doors by night ; 
bY : TY unleſs 


E082 


entrance is denied him; and this he may do by 


night as well as by day. 
A Revenue Commiſſioner's warrant authoriſcs a 
Revenue Officer to enter any place, in ſearch of 


ſmuggled goods, by day or by gt; only that, if 


it be done at night, the preſence of a peacc-officer, 
any peace-officer 1s neceſſary. 

III. The Juſtice who grants a warrant, and the 
officer who executes it, may juſtify in an action 
for treſpaſs, though nothing be found in the houſe 


broke open. The informer, however, cannot juſ- 


tify in treſpaſs. In the caſe of the King againſt 


| Young and Pitts, Eſqrs. the Court of King's Bench 


explicitly declared, that they ſhall always favour 
Juſtices of Peace, unleſs par:;iality, corruption, or 
malice, ſhall clearly appear. 

IV. The hindrance of an arreſt for felony is a 
mildemeanour, and puniſhable with diſcretionary 
fine and impriſonment; and a reſrue after an ar- 
reſt, if that arreſt be for felony, is felony ; if for 
treaſon, is treaſon ; and if for treſpaſs, a miſde” 
meanour.Reſiſtance to a Revenue Officer with a 
ſearch-warrant for tea, coffee, &c, is puniſhable 
with One Hundred Pounds penalty. If a Re- 
venue Officer is hindered, &c. &c. by perſons 
armed with any weapon, and tumultuouſly al- 
{embled to the number of eight or more, the of- 
tenders ſhall be tranſported for ſeven years; and 
the ſame puniſhment is more generally enacted, if a 
Revenue Officer be forcibly hindered, &c. in the 


execution of his duty on board of any hip. 
V. Every 
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unleſs in the preſence, and with the aſſiſtance of a Con- 
ſtable, or Headborough, appointed in and for the pariſh, 
precintt, liberty, on place, where the dwelling-houſe, - out- 
houſe, ſhop, warehouſe, cellar, yard, or other place be 
funated.” 


In the city of London, too, the warrant muſt be 
backed by the Lord Mayor or one of the Aldermen. 


III. The” Commiſſioners of Police and their Of- 
ficers are to be primarily exempted from any action 
for treſpaſs, in which any Juſtice of Peace and his 
Officers can now juſtify, This indemnity, indeed, 
is to be extended alſo to the informer; but he is 
lil to be liable to an action on the caſe for malice ; 
and the Commiſſioners, and their Officers, either to 
an information, indittment, or action for malice. 


IV. Reſiſtance to the Commiſſioners and their 
Officers, reſcues and attempts to reſcue, are to be 
lubjected to ſome ſevere penalty; which is left to 


be ſupplied in a Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 


V. The 
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V. Every Peace-Officer, &c. has authority to ap- 
prehend any perſon who may reaſonably be ſuſpected 
of having, carrying, and conveying, between ſun- 
ſet and ſun-riſe, any iron, lead, braſs, &c. and ſuch 
perſon ſo apprehended is held to prove his own inno- 
cence.—Any perſon offering to pawn, pledge, ex- 
change, or ſell, any goods, of which he ſhall not be 
able or willing to give a ſatisfaftory account, &c. 
may be apprehended by any private perſon to whom 
he may ſo offer ſuch goods and ſuch private perſon 
ſo apprehending him is indemnified @/togerber for 
having ſo done. | 

VI. Juſtices of the Peace are authoriſed by 34 
Ed. III. to make all who are not of good fame give 
ſufficient ſurety for their good behaviour. Under 
this deſcription Dalton ranks perſons ſuſpected of 
lying in wait to rob or aſſault, night-walkers, 
common gameſters, ſuſpected perſons who live idly, 


and many others. In truth, the above ſtatute has 


been conſtrued almoſt without limitation; and Burg 
himſelf, who recommends to Magiſtrates not to 
bind to good behaviour for evil ſame in general, 
ſeems to think it perfectly juſtißable in all offences 
which relate to the peace. 

The Vagrant Act confiders as rogues and vaga- 
bonds, all perfons playing or betting at any unlaw- 
ful games or plays; all perſons wandering abroad 
and begging; all perſons wandering abroad and 
lodging in ale-houſes, barns, outliouſes, or in the 
open air, not giving a good account of themſelves; 
and many others ; and as ſuch, immediately and at 
once ſubjects them to the puniſhment of public 
whipping, confinement, and hard labour, on their 
examination upon oath before a Juſtice of Peace. 

The 
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V. The Commiſſioners, their Officers, &c. may 
apprehend any perſon carrying or any way convey- 
ing any goods, which they may ſuſpect On proba- 
ble grounds to have been ſtolen; and if the goods 
ſhall not be proved to have been ſtolen, the Officer ap- 
prending the perſon carrying them, ſhall be indew- 
nified only from an action for treſpaſs; while he ſhall 
ſtill be open to an ation on the caſe for malice, 


VI. The Commiſſioners and their Officers may 
apprehend, and a Juſtice of the Peace may require 
ſufficient ſurety for good behaviour of all night- 
walkers ; perſons loitering about in the day, with. 
out viſible means of maintenance; perſons not giv- 
ing a good account of themſelves ; perſons notori- 
ouſly ſuſpected of being thieyes; and all perſons 


gaming in public ſtreets, bye-places, or fields ; and 


the above perſons are only to be accounted rogues 
and vagabonds, in default of their finding Sufficient 
ſurety, 


The preceding ſtatement contains a complete illuſ- 


tration of all the powers to be veſted in the Commil- 


fioners, which can in any manner affect the general 
rights and liberties of the ſubject. The authority pro- 
poſed to be given them for enforcing the attendance 
of the appointed Juſt ces, not the County Fuſtices, much 


Teſs the Lord Mayer and Aldermen of London, for com- 


pelling the aſſiſtance of watchmen, &c. and enſur- 
ing puniſhment of their neglect, as well as for car- 
rying into execution certain ſalutary regulations 
reſpecting Pawn-brokers and others, on whom the 
ſuſpicion of receiving may moſt naturally fall; all 


theſe points of Police can never be dangerous, and 
mult be often ſalutary to the Public at large. 


On the whole, it appears that theſe powers, the 
object of ſo much jealouſy, are in moſt inſtances 
preciſely the ſame, which, together with many others, 
are poſſeſſed by Juſtices of the Peace under the pre- 
ſent law; that in many reſpeFs they are leſs ſevere, 
in the ſame caſes; and that they are invariably thus 
mitigated, where in one or two points they are ex- 
tended to caſes . though not preciſely the 


ſame. 


Pn 


Thus far my unlearned friend; and if he ſhould 
not quite agree with the Middleſex and Weſtmin- 
ſter Juſtices, it is to be hoped, that they, in their 
great learning, will attribute it to the true cauſe, 
his want of that information and diſcernment which 
they poſſeſs in ſuch abundance. 
T am, Sir, &c. 
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8 IR. May, 1786. 
NE word more before we part. When the 
1 Police Bill was to be oppoſed, the language 
of its enemies, and particularly of yourſelf, as ap- 
7 2 | pears by your Charge, was, that we want no new 
_- penal laws. I ſhould not have expected, after this, 
that you would have bcen the very man to bring 
in a Bill for the better puniſhment of Horſe-boilers ; 
8 for a Horſe-boiler being either the thiet or the re- 
LY ceiver, is already puniſhable by law. What new 
penalty you mean to ſubject them to, I do not 
We know; but the Police Bill, which has been ſo miſ- 
4 * repreſented by you and your brother Juſtices as 
being a new penal law, has inflicted none upon 
1 W theſe offenders. It makes uſe of vigilance and pre- 
vention in this, as in other caſes, and not of puniſh- 


4 4 ment; it merely requires thoſe who carry on the 
RE 1awful trade of Horſe-boiling to take out a licence; 
and it truſted to the diligence of the Officers of 
Police for preventing the trade becoming unlawful. 
This was a moderation that need not perhaps be 
obſerved by you, when you commenced Legiſlator ; 
but diſcretion ſhould have dictated to vou, that 
by this inconſiſtency of conduct you plainly ſhew, 
that vour outcry againſt new penal laws was all a 
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pretence ; and that your ſolicitude was not about 
the penal parts of the Police Bill, but the regulating 
part, that affected the Juſtices, 


But one man can better ſteal @ horſe, than ano- 
ther look over a hedge ; and a Juſtice, eſpecially 
a Chairman of Juſtices, can better broil a Horſe- 
boiler, than a. reformer of the Police toaſt 2 
r 101 

5 1 am, Sir, | 

Yours, 313 8 


Ax INHABITANT OF WESTMINSTER; 


THE END, 


